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967  School  Activities 


2  Monciay    Students  Return 

3  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

8  Sunday    Movie 

1 1  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  meeting, 

8j00  P.m. 

15  Sunday   ,    -  „,  -  Movie 

18  Wednesday  .     Final  Exams, 

'     First  Semester 

19  Tihursday    Final  Exams 

20  Friday   Final  Exams 

20  Friday    Non-Rotating  Class  Party 

25  Wednesday    Program  for  State 

- Legisiacure 

.    28  Saturday   Winter  Party 

=  ■  '  Rotating  Classes 
29  Sunday   Movie 

FEBRUARY 

3  Friday      Boy  Scouts 

Camping.  Leave  4:00  P.M. 

4  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

5  Sunday  :         Boy  Scouts 

-  Return  5:00  P.M. 

5  Sunday    .  .  Movie 

8  Wednesday  Parents-Teachers 
Mou.separenrs  A.^,.sn.  meeting, 
8!00  P.M. 

  Non-Rotating  Party 

  ■   Movie 

  Gallaudet  Day  Program 

by  Literary  Society,  2:'^0  P.M. 


17  Friday 
19  Sunday 
24  Friday  . 


MARCH 

1  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn. 
meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

10  Friday   Play  by  the 

Department  for  the  Blind, 
at  College  of  Great  Falls, 
8:00  P.M. 

11  Saturday   Boy  Scouts 

Camping.  Leave  7: OP  A.M. 

12  Sunday    Boy  Scouts 

Return  5:00  P.M. 

12  Sunday   -   _      _  Movie 

17  Friday       -    Non-Rotating  Party 

23  Thursday  .  -   .  Easter  Vacation, 

Students  Go  Home 

APRIL 

2  Sunday    -  -     Students  Return 

3  Monday  Classes  Resume 
5  Wednesday                Parents-Teachei  :i- 

Flouseparents  .A.ssn.  meeting, 
8:00  P.M. 

7  Friday      End  Third 

Nin^?.  Weeks 

9  Sunday   .  .  -  Movie 

2 1  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Camping. 

Leave  4.6o  P.M. 

22  Samrday      -          Boy  Scour.-i  Camping 

23  Sunday   —   Bdy  Scouts 

Rerurn  5:00  P.M. 

23  Sunday      Movie 

28  Friday   Arbor  Day  Program 

by  Boy  Scouts,  2:50  P.M. 


Boy  Scout  meetings  will  be  eyeiy  Tuesday  night  ex-  Literary  Society  wili  meet  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of 
cept  the  Third  Tuesday  of  the  month  at  8:00  p.m.  ^^^^  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Girl  Scout  meetings,  Department  for  the  Deaf,  will 
be  every  other  Monday  at  8:00  p.m.  Department  for  the 
Blind  raeetmgs  will  be  at  4:30  p.m,  eyery  Monday. 


Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.rr«- 


Unmet  Needs  in  Services  to  Blind  Persons 


By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  WasKington,  D.C. 


M preparing  this  statement  for  these  hear- 
ings, we  had  occasion  to  review  the 
material  submitted  by  the  Foundation  late  in 
1959  to  the  then  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  connection  with  its  study  of 
special  education  and  rehabilitation  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
8  number  of  our  major  recommendations  for 
Federal  legislation  have  been  enacted  into 
law  In  the  years  since  then,  and  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  enactment  of  additional  legis- 
lation in  another  major  area  of  concern 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 
However,  we  must  also  note  that  there  are 
still  vitally  important  unmet  needs  in  services 
to  handicapped  persons  which  will  only  be 
met  through  enactment  of  specific  legislation 
by  the  Congress  and  through  strengthening 
of  administrative  structured,  employment  of 
additional  leadership  personnel,  adequate 
financlrtfl,  and  effective  coordination  at  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels. 

When  we  talk  about  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, we  are  talking  about  a  minority  group 
composed  of  a  number  of  minority  groups, 
many  of  whom  require  uniquely  specialized 
services.  Although  our  goal  is  to  integrate 
each  handicapped  person  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society  according  to  his  in- 
dividual capability,  preferably  as  a  self- 
supporting,  socially  adequate,  contributing 
citizen,  we  must  nevertheless  recognize  that 
there  is  the  need  for  specialized  attention  in 
order  to  achieve  this  goal.  Too  frequently,  the 
smaU  special  groups  we  are  concerned  with 
get  overlooked  in  broad  programs  designed 
to  deal  with  broad  national  needs. 

Statistics 

To  set  the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  the 
specific  needs  in  services  to  blind  persons, 
I  would  like  to  indicate  what  we  know  about 
the  blind  population.  Based  on  the  National 
Health  Survey's  household  interview  pro- 
cedure, the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics indicates  that  there  are  approximately 
1,000,000  persons  who  are  severely  visually 
handicapii^.  (Its  criterion  of  severity  was 


inability  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print 
with  correcting  glasses.)  Of  this  total  group, 
about  42,000  are  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  while  660,000  are  sixty-five  or  older. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  statistical  sample  used 
in  this  survey  has  been  made  and  that  the 
results  should  be  available  around  the  end 
of  this  summer.  This  study  will  reveal  the 
number  who  are  totally  blind,  who  have  light 
perception  only,  who  have  motion  perception 
only,  who  have  varying  degrees  of  visual 
impairment,  and  who  have  other  handicaps 
in  addition  to  severe  visual  impairment. 

According  to  the  projection  developed  by 
Dr.  Ralph  Hurlen  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation and  periodically  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, there  are  approximately  400,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  (The  accepted 
legal  definition  of  blindness  is  the  criterion 
used;  i.e.:  central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses 
or  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to  20  degrees 
or  less  in  the  better  eye.)  Of  this  total,  ap- 
proximately 35,000  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  while  more  than  half  are  over 
sixty-five. 

Another  laudable  effort  to  obtain  adequate 
statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  persons,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  authoritative  epidemiolog- 
ical data  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
health  and  mortality  factors  among  blind 
persons,  is  being  made  through  the  Model 
Reporting  Area  on  Blindness  Statistics.  This 
is  a  grouping  of  state  agencies  maintaining 
blindness  registers  with  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Biometrics 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Blindness.  There  are 
currently  fourteen  states  participating  in  the 
Model  Reporting  Area  with  four  more  under 
contract. 

Needless  to  say,  adequate  statistics  on 
the  number  of  blind  persons  are  urgently 
needed  at  national  and  state  levels.  Such 
statistics  are  essential  for  adequate  and 
accurate  program  planning  for  services  t<3 
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blind  persons  of  all  ages  and  will  materially 
assist  in  pin-pointing  specific  needs  which 
can  best  be  met  by  federally  supported  serv- 
ices. We  strongly  recommend  the  continua- 
tion of  the  statistics  gathering  programs  on 
blindness  and  visual  impairment  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  by  both  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  Model  Reporting 
Area  on  Blindness  Statistics  of  NINDB  with 
adequate  financing  by  the  Congress, 
including  earmarked  appropriations  where 
necessary. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

Obviously,  the  most  effective  way  to  deal 
with  blindness  is  to  reduce  its  incidence 
through  research  to  determine  the  cause  and 
cure  of  various  blinding  eye  conditions. 
Although  some  progress  is  undoubtedly 
being  made,  it  is  apparently  far  behind  the 
increase  in  the  prevalence  of  blindness,  par- 
ticularly in  persons  over  fifty. 

According  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  approximately  30,- 
000  Americans  lose  their  sight  each  year. 
Cataracts,  glaucoma,  and  diabetic  retino- 
pathy are  the  leading  causes  of  blindness  in 
this  country.  More  than  half  of  all  blinding 
eye  diseases  are  of  unknown  etiology. 

A  substantial  number  of  leading  opthal- 
mologists  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  national  organizations  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  field,  believe  that  the 
federally  supported  research  effort  on  blind- 
ness and  visual  impairment  would  be  greatly 
improved  through  specific  financing  if  a 
separate  National  Eye  Institute  were  created 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Some  thirty  bills  to  create  such  an  institute 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Both  of  the  organizations  I  am  representing 
here  today  support  this  effort.  Creation  of  a 
separate  National  Eye  Institute  not  only  would 
assure  better  financing  for  opthalmic  re- 
search but  also  would  provide  for  "research 
and  training  in  the  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  the  blind  and  in  the  basic 
sciences  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  sight 
and  visual  function."  These  are  urgently 
needed. 

Another  program  through  which  blindness 
in  children  could  be  prevented  if  it  were 
made  more  effective  is  Services  for  Crippled 
Children  under  Title  V,  Part  2,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Although  this  federal-state 
program,  which  is  administered  by  the  Chil- 


dren's Bureau  at  the  federal  level  and  by 
crippled  children's  agencies  at  the  state  level, 
is  supposed  to  serve  children  with  various 
health  problems,  it  is  still  largely  orthope- 
dically  oriented.  Some  state  crippled  chil- 
dren's agencies  actually  refuse  to  serve 
children  with  vision  problems.  A  study  of 
Children's  Bureau  statistics  on  this  program 
for  any  given  year  will  reveal  that  children 
with  vision  problems  comprise  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  caseload  receiving  serv- 
ice nationally.  This  is  also  true  for  children 
with  hearing  problems  or  cerebral  palsy.  In 
most  states,  no  children  or  fewer  than  five 
children  were  treated  for  vision  problems 
under  this  program  during  the  course  of  a 
full  year. 

One  of  the  invaluable  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  a  case-finding  program 
designed  to  provide  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  conditions  in  order  to  prevent 
or  ameliorate  disability.  For  example,  a 
crossed  eye  if  not  corrected  early  enough 
will  inevitably  result  in  blindness  in  that  eye. 
There  are  other  types  of  eye  conditions  which 
if  corrected  in  the  preschool  years  can  pre- 
vent substantial  loss  of  sight  and  even  blind- 
ness in  one  or  both  eyes. 

We  strongly  urge  amendments  to  Title  V, 
Part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  do  the 
following: 

1.  Change  the  name  of  the  program 
from  "Services  for  Crippled  Children" 
to  "Services  for  Handicapped  Children" 
to  more  accurately  reflect  its  true  scope 
and  to  give  it  better  visibility  in  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  Improve  the  financing  by  providing 
for  open-end  funding  similar  to  that  now 
in  effect  for  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  by  increasing  the  formula  for 
grants  to  the  states  to  that  used  in  Title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

3.  Strengthen  state  plan  provisions  to 
require  that  priority  be  g  i  v  e  n  to 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  condi- 
tions which  if  untreated  would  lead  to 
disability. 

4.  Strengthen  state  plan  provisions  by 
auth  orizing  the  state  agency  for  the  blind 
or  the  state  mental  health  agency  to 
administer  those  parts  of  the  state  plan 
involving  vision  or  mental  health,  includ- 
ing mental  retardation. 
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Education 

Every  blind  child  should  have  the  right  to 
services  in  education  at  least  equal  to  those 
he  would  have  received  as  a  sighted  child. 

Through  Public  Law  88-164  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  89-105,  the  legislative  framework 
has  been  provided  to  train  all  types  of  spe- 
cialized personnel  needed  in  educational 
program3  for  handicapped  children  as  well 
as  to  finance  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  However,  there  is  still  a  need  to 
train  personnel  other  than  teachers,  such  as 
school  psychologists,  school  social  workers, 
cchool-oriented  occupational  therapists,  etc. 
We  can  also  foresee  the  need  for  increased 
financing  in  order  to  permit  the  Office  of 
Education  to  accelerate  the  funding  of  prior- 
ity needs  in  each  area  of  disability.  For  ex- 
ample, although  there  has  been  an  acute 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  teachers  of 
the  deaf-blind  for  many  years,  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  training  programs  at  three 
universities  were  made  for  the  first  time  under 
this  program  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
SimHariy,  two  grants  to  universities  were  just 
made  this  year  to  train  mobility  instructors  to 
work  with  blind  children. 

Although  Public  Law  89-10  can  be  of  im- 
ma;  surable  value  to  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  it  appears  that  specific 
legislative  authority  is  needed  to  assure  the 
beriefits  of  federal  financial  aid  to  such 
;  fograms.  The  need  to  improve  general  edu- 
cation programs  in  this  country  is  obviously 
so  great  that  most  administrators  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  overlook  the  costlier,  more 
specialized  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

The  enactment  of  the  Carey  amendment  in 
PubTc  Law  89-313  was  obviously  necessary 
to  assure  state-supported  schools  for  the 
handicapped  of  assistance  under  Public  Law 
89-10.  V*/e  firmly  believe  that  additional  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive grant-in-aid  program  through  state 
educational  agencies  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  comparable  to  the 
federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  adults.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
authority  for  training  of  personnel  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  such 
legislation  should  include  grants  for  opera- 
tion cf  special  education  programs,  grants  for 
■nnovation  of  special  education  programs, 
grants  for  special  educational  materials,  and 


planning  grants  to  enable  state  educational 
agencies  to  determine  needs.  Through  such 
legislation,  we  can  anticipate  accelerated 
strengthening  of  special  education  at  the 
state  educational  agency  level  —  an  urgent 
need  not  yet  being  met  under  Public  Law 
89-10. 

An  essential  concomitant  of  strong  and 
effective  special  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  at  the  state  and  local 
level  is  effective  administrative  structure  and 
leadership  in  this  area  at  the  federal  level. 
We  believe  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  earmarking  of  special  funds  in 
the  three  separate  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  within  HEW  for  support  of  pro- 
gram activities  for  handicapped  children  and 
youth.  We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need 
for  better  coordination  within  HEW  of  all 
programs  affecting  handicapped  children  and 
youth.  Similarly,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
better  coordination  of  such  services  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

Rehabilitatiors  and  Vocatior^a!  Services 

Public  Law  89-333,  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  Amendments  of  1S65,  broadened 
the  base  of  the  federal-state  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  in  many  important 
ways.  Through  establishment  of  a  program 
for  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential, 
blind  individuals  who  might  previously  have 
been  deprived  of  rehabilitation  training  on  the 
basis  of  a  vocational  feasibility  criterion  will 
be  able  to  receive  training  for  independent 
living  and  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  ability. 

If  the  needs  of  blind  persons  for  basic 
rehabilitation  in  mobility  skills  and  techniques 
of  daily  living  are  to  be  met  on  an  adequate 
basis,  there  is  urgent  need  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  existing  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  The 
goal  should  be  availability  of  uniformly  high 
quality,  specialized  rehabilitation  training 
centers  for  every  blind  person  applying  to  a 
state  agency  for  service  according  to  his 
individual  needs.  As  a  means  of  achieving 
uniformly  high  standards  throughout  the 
country,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admm- 
istration  should  be  urged  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  purchase  of  rehabilitation 
services  by  state  agencies. 

As  the  increasing  effects  of  aL'tomation 
eliminate  some  types  of  employment  oppor- 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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tunities  for  blind  persons  and  create  new 
jobs,  the  VRA  should  be  urged  through  its 
research  and  demonstration  programs,  con- 
tract authority,  and  other  grant  programs  to 
continually  explore  the  potentialities  of 
employment  for  blind  persons  in  the  profes- 
sions, technical  trades,  and  service  industries 
in  government  employment  at  all  levels  as 
well  as  in  commerce  and  industry.  This  effort 
and  the  strengthening  of  all  aspects  of  the 
federal-state  program  presumes  the  requisite 
strengthening  of  VRA's  leadership  role 
through  increased  financing  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  number  of  staff 
specialists 

Recognizing  that  not  all  blind  individuals 
are  capable  of  employment  in  the  competitive 
leibor  force  of  the  nation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  certain  legislative 
measures  that  foster  sheltered  em  loyment 
opportunities.  With  new  authority  provided 
vlded  under  Public  Law  89-333,  the  VRA  is 
in  a  position  to  upgrade  standards  of  work- 
shop employment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  VRA 
exercises  this  new  authority  vigorously  and 
effectively  and  that  those  blind  individuals 
who  prove  themselves  capable  of  competitive 
employment  outside  the  workshop  will  be 
placed  in  such  employment. 

Both  of  the  organizations  I  am  representing 
have  advocated  the  enactment  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  for  sheltered  workshop 
employees.  H.R.  8093  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  provide  for 
this  in  an  effective  manner,  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  evaluation  purposes.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  during  the  first  session 
of  the  current  Congress.  We  sincerely  urge 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
report  this  bill  favorably  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  financial  situation  of  handi- 
capped persons  employed  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

The  program  under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Vending  Stand  Act  has  remained 
relatively  static  in  recent  years  in  terms  of 
new  stand  locations  on  federal  property.  Part 
of  the  problem  stems  from  the  reluctance  of 
federal  agencies  controlling  property  to 
permit  the  installation  of  stands  operated  by 
blind  persons  when  the  state  agency  finds  a 
feasible  location  for  them.  In  addition,  auto- 
matic vending  machines  are  eroding  the 


income  of  blind  stand  operators  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  locations.  Both  of  th®  organi- 
zations I  am  representing  are  working  in 
concert  with  other  organizations  of  and  for 
the  blind  to  develop  legislative  remedies  for 
some  of  the  problem  areas  in  this  program 
vv'hich  it  appears  can  only  be  solved  in  this 
way.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  be  asked  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  proposed  legislation  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

Income  Maintenance 

In  the  current  national  effort  against 
poverty,  the  criterion  for  determining  that 
poverty  exists  is  substantially  higher  than 
cash  benefits  for  a  large  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Obviously,  cash  payments  under  the 
social  insurance  program  should  be  substan- 
tially increased  to  permit  handicapped  and 
aged  beneficiaries  a  more  adequate  standard 
of  living.  In  addition,  both  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  believe 
that  the  definition  of  substantial  gamful 
activity  used  to  determine  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability insurance  cash  benefits  should  be 
equated  to  the  retirement  test  coverir^^ 
retired  Social  Security  beneficiaries.  At 
present,  the  definition  of  substantial  gainful 
activity  varies  considerably  from  state  to 
state. 

The  enactment  of  the  medicare  provisions 
under  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  a  major  step  forward.  As  we  indicMe^d 
earlier,  most  blindness  in  the  United  States 
occurs  among  older  persons.  As  a  result  oJ 
this  program,  we  can  undoubtedly  exn»ct 
many  older  persons  with  cataracts  and  ether 
remediable  blinding  eye  conditions  to  obtain 
restorative  surgery  and  other  curative  care 
to  prevent  or  minimize  the  handicapping 
effects  of  progressively  worsening  vision 
problems.  A  gross  oversight  was  exclusion 
of  disability  insurance  beneficiaries,  all  of 
whom  are  under  age  sixty-five,  from  the 
medicare  provisions.  We  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  remedy  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  public  assistance  programs  under 
Titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  cf  the  Sociel 
Security  Act  assist  blind  and  otherwise 
handicapped  children  and  adults  rnd  the'f 
families  with  minimal  income  v, hich  varies 
considerably  from  state  to  statt.  Unterfu- 
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nately,  the  monetary  grants  in  too  many 
states  are  woefully  inadequate.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  effective  rehabilitation 
methods  and  more  adequate  social  insurance 
be'^efits,  coupled  with  substantial  progress 
in  research  to  prevent  disability,  will 
ult'mately  decrease  the  number  of  persons 
requiring  this  type  of  welfare  aid. 

However,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  to 
ircrease  the  dollar  amount  of  monthly  bene- 
fits for  these  individuals.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  base  amount 
for  federal  participation  be  substantially 
increased. 

We  would  also  like  to  recommend  that 
Titie^  X,  XiV,  and  XVI  be  amended  to  prohibit 
residence  requirements  in  the  state  plan 
provisions.  Such  action  would  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  seriously  handicapped  in- 
dividuals such  as  the  deaf-blind,  who  may 
have  to  leave  ther  home  states  for  training 
for  periods  of  time  long  enough  to  deprive 
them  of  eligibility  without  making  them 
eligible  in  the  state  to  which  they  have 
moved. 

Reading  SVIaterial  and  Lsbrary  Services 
Lack  of  access  to  information  ordinarily 
imparted  through  print  is  one  of  the  most 
seriously  handicapping  effects  of  blindness. 
This  is  being  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  Library  of  Congress  program 
making  books  and  periodicals  increasingly 
available  in  braille  and  recorded  form. 

H.R.  13783,  a  bill  pending  in  the  current 
Congress,  would  extend  this  service  to 
visually  handicapped  persons  not  within  the 
legal  definition  of  blindness  but  unable  to 
read  ordinary  printed  material.  This  bill  would 
also  extend  this  service  to  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  persons,  such  as  the 
cerebral  palsied,  quadriplegics,  and  extreme- 
ly high  bilateral  arm  amputees,  who  are 
unable  to  manipulate  conventional  printed 
material.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  contract  with 
nonprofit  libraries  and  organizations  for  the 
distribution  of  books  and  equipment  to  the 
readership  for  which  they  are  intended. 

A  major  shortcoming  has  been  the  lack 
of  inclusion  of  sarge  print  books  and  maga- 
zines in  the  existing  program  administered 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  even  though  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  do  so 
under  the  present  law.  A  number  of  legally 


blind  persons  with  substantial  residual  vision 
would  benefit.  A  large  number  of  the  visually 
handicapped  persons  who  will  be  included 
in  the  program  through  enactment  of  H.R. 
13783  would  also  benefit  from  large  print 
books.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  older 
persons  who  lost  sight  late  in  life  and  are 
conditioned  to  visual  reading.  We  stronoly 
recommend  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
urged  to  include  large  print  books  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  substantial  number  of  visually 
handicapped  persons  who  would  benefit 
from  their  use. 

Another  major  shortcoming  in  the  existim 
Books  for  the  Blind  program  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  stems  from  the  fact  that  distribution 
to  the  blind  readership  is  handled  by  regional 
distributing  libraries  —  many  of  them  local 
municipal  libraries  —  on  a  multistate  basis 
with  limited  funds  provided  by  their  local 
governments.  Inclusion  of  a  potential  addi- 
tional million  readers  through  enactment  of 
H.R.  13783  will  compound  this  problem  . 

The  contract  authority  which  would  be 
granted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  under 
that  bill  to  assist  in  covering  administrative 
and  other  distribution  costs  with  federal  funds 
will  help  to  alleviate  this  long-standing  prob- 
lem. Of  greater  aid,  however,  is  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  a  new  Title  IV  in  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  by  H.R.  14050. 
This  new  title  would  provide  for  federal 
grants  for  library  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  acting  favor- 
ably on  this  important  bill  and  hope  that  Title 
IV  will  be  retained  when  Congressional  action 
is  completed.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
libraries  serving  blind  and  other  physically 
handicapped  persons  should  imorove  the 
quality  of  this  service  throughout  the  country. 

An  essential  factor  in  the  programs  cf 
making  adequate  material  in  readable  form 
available  to  the  physically  handicapped  is, 
of  course,  the  assurance  of  generous  financ- 
ing. We  hope  that  the  Congress  .will  make 
substantial  funds  available  to  both  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Educi- 
tion  library  programs  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  funds  for  continued 
technological  research  designed  to  im:}rove 
the  quality  and  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  read- 
ing material  in  special  form. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Special  Problems 

Blindness  uncomplicated  by  additional 
impairments  is  a  severely  handicapping 
condition  necessitating  highly  specialized 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  library  services. 
The  problems  of  blindness  associated  with 
deafness  or  other  disabling  conditions,  such 
as  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  or 
emotional  disturbance,  obviously  require 
even  more  skilled  attention.  Unfortunately, 
techniques  for  adequate  medical,  educational 
and  rehabilitation  diagnosis  and  evaluation 
of  deaf-blind  and  multi-handicapped  children 
and  adults  are  lacking. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
maintains  a  register  of  deaf-blind  persons 
and,  therefore,  has  the  most  authoritative 
statistics  available.  There  were  417  deaf-blind 
children  under  twenty  known  to  the  Founda- 
tion as  of  June  30,  1965.  The  majority  sus- 
tained deafness  and  blindness  before  learn- 
ing to  talk.  The  two  most  frequently  cited 
causes  of  blindness  in  these  children  are 
retroiental  fibroplasia  due  to  too  much  oxy- 
gen in  incubators  and  congenital  cataracts 
due  to  maternal  rubella.  Deafness  in  these 
children  is  most  often  attributed  to  maternal 
rubella  and  to  unspecific  congenital  causes. 
A  substantial  number  of  these  children  are 
also  reported  to  have  at  least  one  other  dis- 
ability in  addition  to  deafness  and  blindness. 

Only  eighty-two  of  these  417  children 
plus  six  individuals  over  twenty  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  seven  existing  schools  which 
maintain  departments  for  the  deaf-blind. 
These  schools  are  Alabama  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sightsaving  School, 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  However,  many 
of  these  children  are  not  making  the  degree 
of  progress  traditionally  expected  of  an 
educable  deaf-blind  child  based  on  presently 
accepted  standards  of  instruction.  There  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  only  four  of  the  schools  mentioned 
are  in  a  position  to  admit  out-of-state  pupils. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  relatively  few 
children  each  year  are  considered  eligible 
for  a  formal  educational  program  due  to  a 
generally  retarded  level  of  functional 
behavior. 


Of  the  remainder  of  the  417  deaf-blind 
children  reported  to  the  Foundation,  216  are 
living  at  home  and  are  not  enrolled  in  any 
educational  program,  sixty-three  are  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  deficient,  and  fifty-six 
are  in  other  educational  programs,  such  as 
programs  for  the  blind  or  for  the  deaf, 
schools  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  nursery 
schools,  tutoring,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  216  deaf-blind  children  living 
at  home  and  not  presently  in  an  educational 
program  have  already  had  trials  in  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf-blind  in  the  schools  men- 
tioned earlier.  How  many  of  them  could 
benefit  from  some  kind  of  instruction  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture,  but  undoubtedly  a 
substantial  number  are  in  immediate  need 
of  such  a  program.  For  seme  it  may  be  too 
late. 

The  number  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  twenty  years  of  age  and  older 
known  to  the  Foundation  is  3,820.  About  1,600 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five. 
The  employment  status  of  those  of  employ- 
able age  is  not  known,  but  we  can  safely 
assume  that  only  a  handful  are  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  and  even  fev^er  In 
regular  competitive  employment. 

The  only  facility  in  the  United  States  for 
the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind 
adults  is  operated  by  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  With  the  aid  of  a 
demonstration  grant  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  this  pioneering 
local  agency  for  the  blind  established  the 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  in  1933  as  a  regional  facility.  When  the 
demonstration  grant  expires,  there  will  be 
need  to  assure  adequate  financing  for  the 
continued  operation  of  this  vital  program. 

With  regard  to  multihandicapped  blind 
persons  other  than  the  deaf-blind,  very  little 
is  known.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  a 
survey  to  learn  about  children  with  such 
multiple  impairments,  and  preliminary  results 
indicate  that  the  number  may  be  as  high  as 
10,000  to  15,000.  Many  of  these  children  are 
rejected  by  all  types  of  existing  educational 
or  training  programs.  About  six  experimental 
schools,  such  as  the  Pilot  School  for  Blind 
Children  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
come  into  existence  at  the  instigation  of 
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parents  of  the  children.  All  of  these  schools 
have  serious  financial  problems  and  are 
operating  without  a  tested  methodology. 

A  federal  facility  is  urgently  needed  to 
develop  adequate  medical,  educational,  and 
rehabilitation  diagnostic,  evaluation,  treat- 
ment, and  training  procedures  for  deaf-blind 
and  multihandicapped  children  and  adults. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  facility  for  essential 
research  in  all  of  these  areas,  such  a  federal 
center  would  be  able  to  train  highly  special- 
ized medical,  paramedical,  educational,  and 
rehabilitation  personnel  through  internship, 
residency,  and  practicum  programs. 

We  would  also  strongly  recommend  that 
two  additional  regional  rehabilitation  facilities 
for  deaf-blind  adults  similar  to  the  IHB  center 
be  established  and  that  all  three  regional 
centers,  be  supported  by  direct  appropria- 
tions administered  by  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration  as  long  as  the  need 
exists. 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  most  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  over  sixty.  Yet 
services  to  this  substantial  group  are  either 
inadequate  or  nonexistent.  We  would  strongly 
urge  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  Welfare 
Administration  to  develop  a  coordinated 
approach  to  this  group  to  assist  such  individ- 
uals to  learn  mobility  and  other  skills  needed 
for  independent  living.  This  assumes  ade- 
quate financing  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Congress. 

Research 

•Additional  social,  educational,  and  tech- 
nological research  affecting  blind  persons  is 
urgently  needed.  Federal  funds  for  research 
are  available  through  several  government 
agencies.  We  recommend  strongly  that  a 
federal  inter-agency  committee  on  research 
in  blindness  be  established  to  develop  a  long- 
range  master  plan  for  the  guidance  of  the 
individual  federal  agencies  in  approving 
grants  for  research  projects  and  to  encour- 
age collaborative  research.  This  master  plan 
could  define  the  research  needs  in  the  social, 
educational,  and  technological  areas  and 
also  establish  priorities.  This  cohesive  kind 
of  planning  would  help  prevent  the  repetitive 
and  random  approach  which  has  too  often 
characterized  research  in  this  area  and  would 
tend  to  assure  more  meaningful  use  of  re- 
search funds  granted. 
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Conclusion 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
society  which  will  distinguish  it  in  historical 
perspective  is  its  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  all  segments  of  the  population,  including 
the  handicapped.  The  creation  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  testifies  to 
this  genuine  concern. 

The  present  study  by  this  subcommittee 
will  focus  national  attention  on  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  will  assist 
materially  in  establishing  priorities  at  all 
levels  of  government  for  meeting  these  needs. 


The  Great  21  ^ 


The  Troop  21 's  Nov.  19-20  camp-out  was 
in  perfect  weather.  Anticipation  of  sleeping  in 
snow  had  been  high  before  going  out,  but 
no  one  was  complaining  while  at  this  camp. 
Jerry  Kuehne,  Douglas  Westphal  and  Donald 
Annis  passed  their  fire  building  tests  using 
only  two  matches.  The  Grizzly  Patrol  built  a 
very  impressive  seat,  so  did  the  Wolf  Patrol. 
Not  to  be  outdone  the  Eagle  Patrol  attempted 
a  banquet-size  table.  The  Scouts  gathered 
their  walking  sticks  while  at  this  camp.  The 
sticks  found  hard  use  on  the  hike  back  home. 
The  troop  managed  to  make  ten  miles  before 
darkness  forced  taking  to  cars.  Since  this  was 
the  first  hike  attempted  by  the  whole  troop 
this  was  some  kind  of  a  record  for  most  of 
the  Scouts. 

At  the  recent  Camporee,  Jan.  14-15,  the 
Scouts  did  camp  in  the  snow.  Much  to  Scout- 
master Hartford's  pleasure  the  three  patrols 
copped  ribbons  for  camp  layouts.  The  Eagle 
Patrol  under  Assistant  Patrol  Leader  West- 
phal was  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  as  was  the 
Grizzly  Patrol  under  Patrol  Leader  James 
Mullins.  The  Wolf  Patrol  led  by  Jerry  Kuehne 
received  a  red  ribbon  for  second  place.  This 
made  a  100  per  cent  copping  of  awards  for 
Troop  21 .  With  another  Camporee  or  so  under 
its  belt.  Troop  21  will  be  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  so  the  Scoutmaster  hope! 
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Why  a  Good  Teacher 
Rates  Respect:  Something 
Really  to  Think  About 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  important  con- 
tacts Vv'hich  boys  and  girls  in  school  v^'ill  ever 
enjoy  during  life  are  those  with  their  class- 
room teachers.  No  matter  which  subject  or 
subjects,  academic  or  vocational,  which  the 
teacher  handles,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  has  chosen  her  or  his  profession  as 
a  way  of  life.  Few  truly  devoted  teachers  ever 
desert  the  field,  unless  for  very  necessary 
reasons.  Teachers  are  committed  deeply. 

The  true  teacher  is  a  special  sort  of  per- 
son, typically  one  who  has  an  underlying  and 
serious  interest  in  helping  see  to  it  that  the 
world  becomes  a  better  place  through  well 
prepared  future  citizens.  These  are  the 
youngsters  now  in  class,  short  on  age  and 
experience  as  yet  but  filled  with  promise.  The 
teacher  usually  in  the  wells  of  being  has  a 
dedicated  goal,  a  challenge,  and  much  to 
accomplish.  A  teacher  is  seldom  satisfied 
until  the  adult  feedback  of  a  former  pupil 
spells  success.  The  teacher's  address  to  life 
is  a  fine  one,  rating  full  respect,  always. 

— Ohio  Chronicle 


Good  Discipline 
Is  Beneficial 

The  best  area  of  good  discipline  lies, 
probably,  in  a  sensible  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  extreme  views  of  a  nasty  martinet 
upon  the  one  hand  and  the  over-permissive 
silliness  of  one  in  charge  who  has  small  re- 
spect for  the  philosophy  of  pro;'er  rule 
maintained  upon  the  other. 


If  one  were  to  pinpoint  the  type  of  discip- 
line administered  that  insures  most  desirable 
results,  the  keynote  likely  would  be  kind 
firmness  unvarying. 

The  ironclad  never  bending  attitude  of 
rigid  enforcement  sans  any  depth  of  under- 
standing is  actually  as  harmful  as  the  disor- 
ganized chaos  and  confusion  brought  on  by 
"too  easy"  and  no  rules  at  all. 

Good  discipline  most  often  results  when 
children  fully  understand  the  basic  reason  for 
its  necessity — their  own  well  being  and  prog- 
ress. Proper  discipline  well  conducted  gives 
youngsters  a  feeling  of  security  and  a  will  for 
cooperation.  This  is  generally  true  because 
justified  discipline  serves  as  a  guarantee  to 
children  that  someone  cares  enough  to  guide 
them  rightly. — Ohio  Chronicle. 


Technicol  Insfifufe  fcr  Deaf 
Is  af  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
— the  only  one  cf  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
— will  be  established  at  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Institute  of  Technology,  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  hlealth.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
announced  today. 

An  initial  grant  of  $323,000  was  awarded  to 
RiT  to  plan  the  co-educational  Institute  which 
will  offer  post-secondary  technical  and  sci- 
entific education,  at  no  cost,  to  some  600  deaf 
students  a  year  when  fully  operational  in  1969. 

An  agreement  between  the  Department  and 
RIT  calls  for  construction  of  facilities  to  cost 
an  estimated  $8  to  $12  million. 

The  site  for  the  Institute  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  a  12-member  advisory  board  which 
has  studied  numerous  proposals  since  it  was 
was  named  in  December,  1965.  Chairman  is 
Gustave  H.  Rathe  Jr.,  Director  of  Education, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Establishment  of  the  Institute  and  the 
advisory  board  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
June  8,  1955.  The  Act  also  authorizes  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Institute  which 
will  offer  residential  as  well  as  educational 
facilities  for  students  from  around  the  Nation. 
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Available  to  the  deaf  students  will  be  the 
full  curriculum  of  RIT,  which  runs  from  the 
two-year  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
through  the  Master  in  Science  and  Master  in 
Fire  Arts  degrees,  as  well  as  special  counsel- 
ing, instruction  and  facilities  designed  to 
overcome  the  communication  barrier. 

The  Institute  will  be  a  counterpart  to  the 
presently  federally  supported  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  offers  a 
liberal  arts  program  for  the  deaf.  The  Institute, 
like  Gallaudet,  will  request  annual  appropria- 
tions from  Congress. 

In  its  recommendation,  the  advisory  board 
said  RIT  was  the  "only  applying  institution 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  which 
operates  an  ongoing  technical  institute  and 
has  done  so  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time." 

The  board  said  RIT  is  "in  the  strongest 
position  to  exercise  full,  complete  and  direct 
control  over  technical  programs  proposed  for 
deaf  students." 

Construction  of  a  modern  speech  and  com- 
munication center  and  other  specialized 
buildings  and  facilities  is  expected  to  begin 
late  in  1967.  Instructors  trained  to  teach  the 
deaf  will  augment  RIT  faculty  members,  who 
will  receive  communications  training  and 
have  the  help  of  interpreters. 


R!T  is  a  privately  endowed,  co-educational 
institution  of  higher  education  which  had  its 
beginnings  in  1829  as  the  Rochester  Athenae- 
um. It  has  a  student  body  of  3,400  day  stu- 
dents and  9,400  evening  students  into  which 
the  deaf  students  will  be  integrated. 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  is 
now  building  a  new  and  expanded  campus  on 
some  1,300  acres.  It  is  expected  that  classes 
will  open  in  the  new  facilities  in  the  fall  of 
1967. 


PAREMTS  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN 

The  directory  issue  of  the  American 
Annals  cf  the  Deaf — "Directory  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States" — 
is  the  most  complete  yearbook  for  all 
activities  renting  to  deafness  published 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Directory  sells  for  $3.00. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Editor 

American  Annals  cf  the  Deaf 
Gallaudet  College 

mhimlon,  D.C.  20002 


Cold  TVPC  and  the  Future  of  the  Deaf  Printei 

By  Robert  Lee  Johnson 

Graphic  Arts  Instructor,  Missouri  School  for  the  Deat 


It  has  been  said  that  the  cold  type  industry 
is  a  colossus  with  many  arms  beckoning 
beginners.  Even  with  a  vast  army  of  labor 
available,  it  has  been  fretting  like  a  chained 
giant,  not  knowing  which  link  to  attack. 

In  all  the  technical  training  facilities 

across  the  country,  only  110  were  found 

available  to  meet  a  work  force  of  75,000 

— one  for  every  681  persons. 

Today  there  are  more  than  3,000  offset 
revv'spapers  in  the  United  States  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  cold  type 
methods.  Many  plants  have  tried  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  training  their  own  recruits, 
but  meet  with  only  partial  success,  lacking 
the  systematic  classroom  procedures. 


Printing,  in  the  sense  of  hot  type,  has  long 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  deaf  printer,  but 
today  he  feels  the  ground  shaking  and 
crumbling  under  him  as  automation  begins  to 
reolace  his  linotype  and  other  phases  of  the 
work. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  would  do  well  to  add 
this  fertile  field  to  their  Vocational  Curricu- 
lum. It  embraces  several  specialized  areas, 
estimating,  layout,  paste-up,  ruling,  stripping, 
Tpaquing,  camera  work  and  the  skills  beyond 
mere  typing  functions.  Of  course,  not  every 
ere  of  our  boys  and  girls  that  v\e  train  can 
fit  into  these  areas  but  a  large  majority  of 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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them  will  find  employment  far  better  than  our 
deaf  printers  of  yesteryear  had.  An  example 
can  be  cited  here  of  a  deaf  couple  who  visited 
us  this  past  summer  on  their  vacation.  They 
both  are  around  35  and  the  husband  has  been 
emplayed  in  a  chemical  warehouse  for  well 
over  17  years.  His  salary,  like  many,  just 
could  not  make  ends  meet  for  the  family 
budget.  His  wife  had  for  over  10  years  been 
working  in  a  shirt  factory  doing  piece  work 
fcr  small  wages.  Three  years  ago  she  took 
up  coid  type  as  an  apprentice  and  chose 
opaquing  as  a  specialty.  Today  she  makes 
over  $118.00  per  week  as  a  top  opaquer  and 
when  the  High  School  year  books  come 
around  in  the  spring,  her  weekly  pay  exceeds 
$200.00.  Other  deaf  people  have  tried  to  get 
in  on  this  training,  but  the  apprentice  quota 
is  usually  filled. 

On  the  West  Coast  a  young  deaf  lady  sets 
cold  type  on  a  Vari-Typer  machine  for  a 
small  firm  that  specializes  in  cold  type.  She 
has  been  commended  several  times  in  print 
for  her  work.  These  examples  are  only  the 
beginning. 

A  visit  to  the  printing  department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  this  past  summer 
brought  this  new  trend  out  in  vivid  light.  On 
entering  the  "print  shop,"  one  does  not  see 
the  familiar  drawers  of  type,  the  stone  tables, 
galleys,  and  so  forth,  but  instead,  room  after 
room  of  young  people  setting  type  on  Just- 
o-writers,  making  layouts,  pasting  up  cold 
type,  setting  the  same  on  Headliner 
machines,  but  the  old  common  type  as  we 
used  to  know  it  has  about  all  disappeared 
from  this  shop.  Gone,  too  is  the  smell  of  the 
old-time  shop  and  in  its  place  is  a  neat  office- 
like atmosphere. 

Next  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  one 
readily  recognizes  two  machines  of  many 
years,  the  linotype  and  the  Intertype,  but  no 
hot  metal  emerges  from  them.  Instead,  a 
printed  form  on  film  is  all  that  comes  out  in 
this  sh^p.  This  is  sent  to  the  dark  room  for 
developing  and  then  p  a  s  t  e  -  u  p  and  the 
camera. 

A  battery  of  offset  presses,  both  large  and 
small,  web  and  sheet-fed  stand  in  the  main 
room  to  turn  this  steady  flow  of  cold  type  into 
printed  and  bound  form. 


Today  there  is  a  new  accent  on  training  in 
all  areas — trade  shops,  form  plants,  cold 
type  newspapers — and  there  is  a  marked 
use  in  cold  type  craftsmanship. 

Why  not  have  this  new  area  of  training  at 
our  schools?  Why  not  open  up  this  new  field 
to  our  boys  and  girls?  It  is  high  time  we  got 
out  of  the  doldrums  and  brought  this  depart- 
ment of  our  Vocational  training  up  to  date. 
Too  often  have  we  heard  our  former  gradu- 
ates, who  have  been  away  for  50  or  60  years 
remark,  "This  is  the  same  chair  I  sat  in  when 
I  operated  the  linotype  as  a  small  boy  and 
the  same  machine  and  type  cabinets  and 
stone  table  and  type  and  ..."  To  them  it 
may  be  very  nostalgic,  but  to  us  graphic  arts 
instructors,  it  should  be  a  warning  signal  to 
shake  up  the  whole  department  and  explore 
every  new  method  that  is  being  used  today. 

A  glance  at  the  classified  ads  in  any  large 
city  newspaper  will  show  much  better  this 
need  for  training.  I  have  one  on  my  desk  now 
and  will  cite  a  few  that  I  have  come  across: 

1.  Offset  Stripper  for  quality,  creative  print- 
er, downtown,  $8,500  start  to  experienced 
man.  Box  M-104. 

2.  Offset  Pressman,  give  full  particulars  ex- 
perience and  reference  required.  Box  W-290. 

3.  Offset  Pressman,  experienced  on  Chief 
15  and  camera  Fo  7-3222. 

4.  Multilith  Operator  with  some  camera  ex- 
perience. PROBE  2222  Olive. 

It  is  a  rare  time  when  the  ads  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  this  line. 


Rehabilitation  Workers 
For  Deaf  Is  Organized 

The  Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers 
for  the  Adult  Deaf  was  established  as  an  offi- 
cial organization  in  May,  1966.  It  was  formed 
concurrent  with  a  VRA-sponsored  workshop 
being  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Briefly,  its 
purposes  are: 

1.  To  promote  the  development  and 
expansion  of  professional  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  adult  deaf. 

2.  To  provide  a  forum  and  a  common 
meeting  ground  so  that  the  organization 
may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
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better  understanding  of  deaf  people  as  a 
whole  by  encouraging  students,  profes- 
sional persons,  and  laymen  to  develop 
more  than  superficial  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  this  group — 
especially  the  problems  related  to  com- 
munication techniques  needed  to  work 
effectively  with  the  adult  deaf  in  a  reha- 
bilitation setting. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  scien- 
tific research  of  the  needs  and  problems 
engendered  by  deafness  vvhich  inhibit 
in  important  ways  the  successful  overall 
furxtioning  of  the  person. 

4.  To  promote  and  develop  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  professional  work- 
ers for  the  deaf. 

5.  To  sponsor  a  professional  publica- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  inter-  and  intra- 
disciplinary  communication  among 
professional  persons  and  primarily  con- 
cerned with  deaf  adults  and  others  inter- 
ested in  such  activities. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  other  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  deafness  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  with  allied 
services  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
legislation  pertinent  to  the  development 
of  professional  services  and  facilities  for 
the  adult  deaf. 

For  the  first  three  years  membership  in 
the  organization  is  open  to  anyone  who  is 
in  anyway  connected  with  adult  deaf  people. 
After  this  period,  applicants  will  be  screened 
by  a  membership  committee  on  a  profes- 
sional qualification  basis.  Membership  dues 
are  $10.00  per  year  or  $20.00  for  two  years. 
Applications  or  inquiries  can  be  made  to: 
President  J.  H.  Whitworth,  Box  295,  Cave 
Spring,  Georgia,  30124;  First  Vice  President 
Robert  Lauritsen,  1821  University  Avenue,  189 
Griggs-Midway  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55104;  Second  Vice  President  Geno  Vescovi, 
927  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treas- 
urer Al  Pimental,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
D«af,  Box  886,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  37901; 
Secretary  William  Woodrick,  Box  1698,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 


Many  a  man  never  fails  because  he  never 
tries. 

— Norman  MacEwan 


MSDB  to  Present 

''The  Mouse  That  Roared" 

The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  will  present  a  two-act  comedy,  "The 
Mouse  That  Roared,"  on  Friday,  March  10th 
at  the  College  of  Great  Falls  theater  at  8:00 
p.m. 

The  production  will  be  a  cooperative  effort 
involving  both  departments.  The  Department 
for  the  Blind  players  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lillian  Kravcisin  wlW  handle  the  acting 
chores  while  members  of  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf  will  be  responsible  for  properties, 
behind  the  scenes  work,  and  ushering. 

"The  Mouse  That  Roared"  concerns  a  tiny 
European  country  Grand  Fenwick,  that 
decides  to  declare  war  on  the  U.S.,  lose  the 
war,  and  collect  post-war  aid.  The  unusual 
quirk  in  the  play  is — Grand  Fenwick  wins! 

C  \ 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 

v  •    •   > 

Primary 

My  Trip  to  the  Band  Concert 

On  January  third  the  older  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  went  to 
a  concert  at  the  Great  Falls  High  School. 
The  United  States  Air  Force  Band  played 
many  familiar  and  interesting  pieces.  A 
group  sang  "Ballad  of  the  Green  Beret"  and 
many  other  songs.  Some  of  the  men  showed 
us  some  of  their  salutes.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing and  very  worthwhile. 

— Deborah  Bennett 

Fun  in  the  Snow 

Last  Winter  my  cousin  and  I  built  fox  holes 
in  the  snow.  We  dug  holes  deep  enough  so 
that  we  could  fit  in  them.  We  made  snowballs 
and  used  them  for  bombs.  We  built  a  big  wall 
around  our  fox  holes  to  protect  us  from  the 
snowballs.  We  would  try  to  knock  each 
other's  walls  down.  The  snow  was  about 
seven  feet  deep.  After  we  were  tired  of  play- 
ing war  we  filled  up  the  holes  and  got  on  our 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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bikes.  We  tried  to  ride  through  the  snow 
drifts.  Sometimes  we  would  fall  over  and  get 
all  wet.  We  would  try  to  ride  over  a  big  piece 
of  ice  with  our  bikes.  We  didn't  have  any 
breaks.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

— Mark  Rex 
Going  to  the  Bakery 
Yesterday  we  went  to  the  bakery.  We  saw 
a  bread-making  machine  and  a  big  mixing 
machine.  We  saw  a  conveyor  belt  carrying 
the  loaves  of  bread,  i  saw  the  big  ovens.  We 
savy  the  bread  after  it  was  cooked.  We  each 
got  a  iitterbag  with  a  balloon,  pencil  and 
doughnut  in  it.  We  liked  our  trip  to  the  bakery. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

Cub  Scoots 
We  started  Cub  Scouts  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Davis  is  our  Den  Mother.  We  go  to  her  house 
for  the  meetings.  Yesterday  we  made 
candles.  First,  we  put  a  candle  in  a  milk 
carton.  Then  we  put  ice  around  it.  We  poured 
wax  over  it.  Next  week  we  are  going  to  deco- 
rate them.  At  the  end  of  Cub  Scouts,  we  had 
cookies  and  Koolade.  I  like  Cub  Scouts  very 
much. 

— John  McCulloch 

Cub  Scouts 

We  started  Cub  Scouts  last  Wednesday. 
Our  Den  Mother's  name  is  Mrs.  Rob. 

We  made  Christmas  trees  ouf  of  Children's 
Digest  magazines.  Next  week  we  will  deco- 
rate them.  I  enjoy  Cub  Scouts. 

— Don  Orr 

Jfmmy 

I  have  a  bird  named  Jimmy.  He  is  a  para- 
keet. He  lives  in  a  cage.  We  do  not  take  him 
out  of  his  cage.  I  have  had  him  since  I  was 
four  years  old. 

— Barbara  Reynolds 
A  Trip  to  the  Bakery 
We  took  a  trip  to  the  bakery  yesterday,  i 
heard,  smelled  and  saw  many  things  there. 
I  smeJed  the  dough.  I  heard  the  machinery 
going.  I  felt  the  hot  ovens.  Then  we  went  into 
a  room  where  it  was  cooler.  It  was  fun  learn- 
ing about  how  bread  is  made.  I  had  a  good 
time. 

— John  McCulloch 


High  School 

A  Day  With  a  Happy  Ending 
On  the  evening  of  January  3rd,  after  our 


first  school  day  since  Christmas  vacation 
began,  we  we^'e  deliohted  to  rece've  the  ne  "'S 
that  V',  e  were  invited  to  a  band  concert.  It  was 
to  be  he'd  in  the  Great  Falls  High  Sch'^ol 
Auditorium  and  the  band  was  to  be  the 
Strateiic  Air  Command  Band,  known  as  the 
SAC  Band. 

The  program  proved  to  be  educational  as 
well  as  enjoyable.  The  band  played  before  a 
relatively  small  but  enthusiastic  audience. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  program 
were  marches  by  Sousa,  an  imitation  of  the 
Kingston  Trio,  a  medley  of  songs  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  A'r  Force,  and  Marines  sung  by 
the  Men's  Glee  Club,  "The  Ballad  of  the 
Green  Beret"  made  popular  by  Sergeant 
Barry  Sadler,  and  a  stirring  rendition  of 
"America  The  Beautiful." 

We  left  the  concert  feeling  hopeful  and 
patriotic.  We  could  not  have  spent  the  end 
of  the  day  more  enjoyably  and  profitably. 

— Joy  Goodover 

Our  Chance  to  See  a  Pfay 
Some  time  ago,  we  v^ent  to  see  the  clay, 
"The  King  and  I,"  at  CMR  high  school  here 
in  town. 

We  arrived  around  eight  o'clock  that  Sat- 
urday night.  We  sat  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  play.  The  actors  and  actresses  were 
fabulous.  They  had  done  the  play  once  before 
last  spring  and  had  only  gone  over  it  a  few 
times  before  doing  it  again  that  night.  All 
except  for  a  couple  of  boys  in  the  play,  they 
were  all  from  grades  under  the  high  school 
level.  The  actors  were  so  good  that  it 
sounded  like  they  had  known  their  lines  all 
their  lives. 

It  might  interest  you  to  find  out  some  of 
the  trouble  we  had  getting  back  to  the  school. 
Most  of  the  kids  managed  to  get  their  rides 
all  right,  but  there  were  four  of  us  that  had  a 
rough  time  finding  one.  Finally  someone 
came  and  took  two  of  us.  The  two  of  us 
that  were  left  stood  around  on  the  sidewalk 
for  somewhere  around  a  half  hour.  Then  a 
lady  came  and  got  us.  We  got  to  her  car,  and 
found  that  she  had  lost  her  keys.  She  then 
took  us  to  her  husband's  car  and  went  to  get 
his  keys.  Well,  he  had  taken  off  with  s.imo- 
body  else,  evidently,  because  she  came  back 
and  took  us  to  somebody  else  s  car.  We  1,  v.e 
finally  made  it. 

When  we  walked  in  the  door,  the  princi'-al 
asked  to  see  us,  and  we  just  ab3ut  got  intD 
a  little  bit  of  troubie. 
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That  night  was  one  of  the  most  fun-filled 
nights  I  have  ever  had;  not  because  of  the 
play  itself  which  did  play  a  big  part,  but  be- 
cause v,e  got  free  tickets  from  the  people 
that  invited  us. 

!  would  like  to  thank  these  people  and  I 
think  that  I  am  speaking  for  all  of  the  students 
that  enjoyed  the  play  that  night. 

— Chuck  Berry 

Norway  Came  to 

The  Merry  Makers  C'ub  has  as  its  project 
this  year  the  study  of  a  different  country  for 
each  meeting.  A  committee  is  chosen  earlier 
to  prepare  a  brief  and  informative  study  of 
the  country's  history,  its  custom?.,  and  a 
sample  of  the  foods  eaten  in  that  country. 
Evidently  the  last  committee  took  the  mem- 
bers for  their  word  because  on  Friday, 
January  6,  we  got  a  resi  surprise. 

The  committee  had  invited  two  Norvvenian 
exchange  students,  Grete  Evensen  and  Kari- 
gette  Hasle,  to  ccme  to  our  meeting  and  tell 
us  about  their  country. 

When  Grete  introduced  Kari-gette,  Kari  for 
short,  and  herself  to  us,  the  room  Vv'as  sp 
quiet  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  They  told 
us  that  they  both  lived  in  the  same  town  which 
was  about  9  miles  from  the  capitcl  of  Nor- 
way. They  talked  about  the  trip  to  America, 
the  differences  between  the  schools,  food 
and  customs  of  the  two  countries,  and  which 
customs  they  liked  best  from  each.  They 
talked  about  everything  from  the  different 
mDdes  of  transportation  to  how  old  one  had 
to  be  before  he  or  she  could  date  in  Norway. 
They  encouraged  us  to  ask  questions  many 
times  and  ask  we  did.  The  time  flew  and 
before  we  knew  it  the  food  was  before  us. 
That  night  was  the  first  serving  of  what  I  like 
to  call  the  Americo-Norway  version  of  lunch- 
eon. We  had  Lefsa,  a  kind  of  flat  bread  like  a 
par.cake,  Fritos,  potato  chips  and  an  assort- 
ment of  soft  drinks.  We  all  had  a  wonderful 
time  and  couldn  t  thank  the  girls  enough  for 
bringing  Norway  to  us. 


Department  for  Blind  Offers 
Braille  Transcribing  Course 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Adult  Education  Division  of 
the  G*eat  Fails  public  schools  is  currently 
©fferirtg  an  introductory  course  in  Braille 


trenscribinq.  The  class  is  held  in  the  primary 
building;  Miss  Mary  Louise  Kennedy  is  serv- 
ing as  instructor. 

The  course  is  being  offered  with  the  hope 
that  a  volunteer  braille  transcribers  grou?3' 
can  be  formed  in  the  near  future.  ■  • 


from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  . 

Corrected  , 

V  ,  ii^- 

Christmas  at  the  Farm 
After  school  closed  for  Christmas  on  the 
15th,  I  played  with  the  go-go  sled.  I  do  not 
like  the  "corn"  snow  iDecause  it  is  too  smooth 
and  very  hard.  I  like  the  fluffy  snow  because 
it  is  soft  and  easy  to  go  through.  1  stayed 
indoors  after  the  22nd  because  I  had  swofli^n. 
glands.  I  got  better  on  January  4th.  ,  .  -.,.'»• 
My  father  shoots  rabbits  every  morning. 
My  father  got  five  rabbits  because  the  rabfeife 
ate  the  wheat.  ^    :  •=  .i? 

— Gregory  La  key  -v. 

Hunting  Animals 

My  brother  shot  a  badger.  I  savj  the  badier 
and  it  looked  like  my  cat.  December  16  Mike, 
Dad  and  I  went  hunting  for  badgers.  I  shot  a 
badger  in  the  trap.  Mike  saw  a  raccoon.  D&dt 
shot  the  raccoon.  I  saw  an  owl  in  the  trei^t 
The  owl  was  looking  at  a  mouse.  We  shot  the 
owl. 

December  30  David,  Mike,  Dad,  and  I  wfer>t 
hunting.  Mike,  David  and  I  walked  along  the 
river.  I  looked  at  the  tracks  made  by  bobcats, 
birds,  rabbits  and  badgers.  David  and  I  broke 
through  the  ice.  Mike  laughed  at  David  and 
me.  David,  Mike,  Missy,  Dad,  and  I  picked  ujj 
the  traps.  One  trap  was  left  for  bobcats.  A 
dead  rabbit  was  left  near  the  trap. 

— Doug  Harasymczuk  ' 

No  Luck  in  Hunting 
I  went  home  to  Livingston  December 
16th.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  six-point  eJK's 
antlers  on  the  wall  at  my  father's  cafe.  1  asked 
Mom  where  she  got  the  antlers.  She  SQid  sit 
v/orkeJ  at  heme.  '  ' 

(Continued  on  Page  14)  . 
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Gardiner.  I  wanted  to  go  hunting  in  Gardiner. 
She  said  she  needed  me  in  the  cafe.  I  worked, 
peeled  the  potatoes,  cut  celery,  washed  the 
dishes  and  cooked  for  the  customers. 

I  wanted  to  go  hunting  so  badly.  Thursday, 
0-©jcember  29th,  we  were  to  go  hunting  at  6:00 
a.in.  I  woke  early  and  awakened  Mom.  Mom 
&ai-d  Dad  had  a  sore  back.  I  was  disappointed. 
I  y.ent  b-ack  to  bed  and  awoke  at  11:45.  My 
parents  had  gone  to  work  at  the  cafe.  I 
cleaned  the  house  because  Uncle  Kenneth 
l.O'Uie  would  visit  the  house  and  the  cafe. 
Ftmtb'  on  Saturday  we  went  hunting  in  Gardi- 
fsef.  We  went  up  the  mountain.  Mom  saw  four 
.e?k  srwj  a  sign  that  said  "No  Hunting."  I  saw 
CEvany  hunters.  We  went  home  without  any  elk. 

— Marion  Louie 

The  Class  Party 

Ctess  6b  made  ornaments  from  egg  car- 
tssfi-s.  Class  6b  put  ornaments  on  the  Christ- 
Rists  ifm  in  Mrs.  Bass'  room.  The  Christmas 
tree  ioo-ked  pretty.  Classes  6a-6b  had  a  party 
December  15th  at  1  o'clock  in  Mrs.  Bass' 
f-mm..  \  helped  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Miss  Wheeler's 
ro>^hef  Qtve  the  girls  and  boys  presents.  The 
§4rts  §oi  autograph  books.  The  boys  got 
ms'del  car-s.  We  ate  Christmas  cookies.  We 
tiiatj  fyn. 

— Rita  Ann  Lux 
My  Organ 

t  QQ\  a  Magnus  chord  organ  from  Mother 
and  Daddy  for  Christmas.  It  is  brown  and 
pfetty.  J  kJTHOw  how  to  play  the  organ.  I  like  it. 
1^  m  im  to  p{ay  it.  I  learn  to  play  from  a  book. 
\  4on't  p4ay  the  organ  every  day  because  I 
tmve  some  homework  or  other  things  to  do. 

— Peggy  Jo  Sharon 

My  Father's  Job 

My  f-ather  Is  going  to  a  missile  site  some- 
where Montana.  Friday  my  mother  will  take 
htm  to  the  base.  He  will  go  with  th6  other 
mm.  He  took  a  suitcase  with  him.  He  will 
C€fme  b^ck  on  Monday.  We  will  be  glad  to 
see  hvm. 

—Deborah  Gateley 

A  Tall  Tale 

There  several  people  who  have  the  last 
mm@,  Green.  One  of  them  told  me  how  they 
g!0>t  thmr  last  name. 

Welt,  it  started  long  time  ago,  in  Ireland 
Vs'hen  l^ere  was  a  family  with  one  daughter. 


They  were  quite  rich,  but  the  girl  loved  to 
play  in  the  grass  all  day  long.  She  would  go 
near  anything  green. 

One  day  her  mother  found  three  pieces  of 
green  pepper  from  nowhere.  She  thought  that 
it  would  be  good  to  eat,  so  she  cooked  it  for 
supper.  When  the  father  and  the  little  girl 
came  in,  they  saw  the  three  pieces  of  pepper 
and  asked  the  mother,  "What  are  those  green 
things?" 

The  mother  replied,  "I  don't  know,  but  it 
looks  good  enough  to  eat,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  they  do,"  answered  the  girl  and  the 
father. 

"Maybe  they  will  make  our  faces  green  if 
we  eat  them,"  said  the  girl. 

"Nonsense,"  laughed  the  mother. 

So  they  sat  down  to  eat  their  supper. 

"They  are  kind  of  hot,"  said  the  father. 

"Yes,  they  are,"  replied  the  mother  and  the 
girl,  "but  they're  delicious." 

So  they  ate  it  all  up  at  once  and  — 
"Yeeooowwl!" 

They  jumped  and  tried  to  remove  the  hot 
taste  from  their  mouth,  but  they  couldn't. 
When  they  looked  at  each  other — their  faces 
were  green!  They  were  terrified  by  that.  At 
that  instant  some  of  their  neighbors  came  in 
and  boy!  how  they  yelled  when  they  saw  the 
green  faces. 

The  neighbors  wanted  to  know  who  they 
were,  and  the  three  said,  "They  were  green." 
And  this  is  how  they  got  their  last  name. 

— Judy  Cox 

Monkeys 

I  would  like  to  go  to  Africa  to  get  a  baby 
monkey  and  bring  him  back  to  Montana.  \ 
would  show  it  to  my  friends  in  Great  Falls, 
and  to  other  people  in  town.  I  would  teach 
him  how  to  do  good  tricks.  And  I  would  teach 
him  how  to  scare  people  and  make  people 
laugh.  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
monkeys.  I  think  they  are  cute  and  are  almost 
like  people. 

— Bill  Dess 

A  Childhood  Memory 

At  the  age  of  8  I  lived  near  Karen  Huffman, 
Often  I  went  to  her  home  and  we  played 
together  and  got  into  mischief.  Once  we 
drank  two  bottles  of  milk  that  belonged  to 
the  people  next  door.  It  was  early  one  morn- 
ing and  we  saw  four  quarts  of  milk  on  this 
woman's  porch.  We  took  two  quarts  and  went 
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to  the  garage  to  drink  them.  The  lady  never 
kne'W  Vi/ho  took  her  milk. 

Scmet'mes  Karen  would  stay  overnight 
with  me  for  the  weekend.  On  these  weekends 
we  had  so  much  fun.  Later  I  moved  to  another 
place  and  I  missed  living  near  Karen.  But 
often  I  would  think  of  her. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

Nathan  Hale 

Nathan  Hale  was  an  American  patriot  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  hanged  by 
the  British  soldiers  in  New  York  City  because 
he  was  called  an  American  spy. 

He  was  born  in  Coventy,  Conn.,  on  June  6, 
1755.  He  was  one  of  the  best  players  in  his 
school.  He  loved  to  be  strong  and  keep 
healthy.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1769. 
Afterward,  he  became  a  teacher.  He  taught 
in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  then  in  New 
London,  Conn. 

He  was  very  successful  in  his  teaching. 
But  he  became  excited  over  the  American 
Revolutionary  war  and  in  July,  1775,  he  was 
a  lieutenant's  commission  from  the  Connecti- 
cut assembly.  He  fought  in  the  siege  of 
Boston. 

George  Washington  asked  the  Rangers  if 
they  would  choose  one  of  the  Rangers  to 
cross  the  British's  line.  Hale  volunteered.  He 
pretended  he  was  a  Dutch  school  teacher. 
He  went  across  the  British  line  and  he  got 
the  information  that  Washington  wanted.  But 
as  he  was  returning  to  the  American  line  on 
Sept.  21,  1776,  he  was  captured  by  some 
British  soldiers. 

General  Howe  ordered  him  to  be  hanged. 
Before  he  was  hanged,  his  last  words  were 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country."  And  so  he  died.  He  was  a 
great  hero  and  we  should  honor  him  for  giv- 
ing his  life  for  our  country. 

— Larry  Smolik 

What  Is  a  Bank? 

A  bank  is  the  business  of  receiving,  pro- 
tecting, and  lending  money.  It  receives  money 
for  safekeeping  and  for  protection.  It  doesn't 
receive  only  money.  There  are  many  things 
that  people  want  to  keep.  Banks  will  keep 
people's  valuables  by  putting  the  valuables 
in  safe  deposit  boxes.  The  bank  must  return 
money  or  things  if  a  person  wants  to  with- 
draw. Also  if  a  person  wants  to  borrow 
money,  the  bank  will  make  loans.  A  bank  will 
give  interest  if  a  person  has  a  saving  account. 


Besides  saving  accounts,  the  bank  does 
business  with  checking  accounts,  loans, 
trust  funds,  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  Christ- 
mas savings. 

One  day  Mrs.  Van  Tighem,  our  business 
teacher,  took  us  to  First  National  Bank.  When 
we  arrived  there,  Mr.  William  Pledge,  assist- 
ant cashier,  showed  us  around  the  bank.  It 
was  very  interesting  because  the  bank 
have  so  many  interesting  things.  The  workers 
must  work  hard  not  to  make  mistakes.  For 
example:  They  must  recheck  their  work.  If 
they  have  made  a  mistake  they  must  recheck 
again  and  again  until  they  find  the  mistake. 
There  are  about  60  workers  at  the  First 
National  Bank. 

— Karen  Huffman 

The  Boy  Scout 
The  Boy  Scout  troop  is  important.  Boy 
Scouts  learn  to  help  people  and  children.  If 
there  is  an  accident,  they  can  help  the  people 
who  are  hurt.  The  patrol  leader  teaches  his 
troop  how  to  tie  knots.  If  Boy  Scouts  go 
camping,  they  learn  how  to  put  up  tents  and 
build  a  fire.  They  cook  the  food  themselves. 
When  a  boy  blows  the  horn,  all  the  Scouts 
must  go  to  bed.  He  blows  again  at  breakfast 
time.  The  Scouts  must  get  up.  Before  they  go 
home,  they  must  clean  up  the  tents  and  be 
sure  that  all  fires  are  out.  One  boy  digs  a 
hole  with  the  shovel  and  mixes  the  ashes  with 
the  dirt.  Before  they  go  home,  the  Scouts 
must  check  everything.  Then  they  go  home. 
Scouts  learn  how  to  be  careful  and  how  to 
save  lives. 

— Lon  Ulvestad 

Colonial  Life 

Religion  in  colonial  days  was  not  like  it  is 
is  today.  The  people  had  to  go  to  church 
every  Sunday.  If  some  of  them  refused  to  go 
to  church,  a  soldier  would  come  to  their 
homes.  If  someone  fell  asleep  in  church,  an 
usher  would  hit  him  with  a  rod.  All  church- 
goers had  to  listen  to  the  preacher.  The  ser- 
mons were  very  long.  If  a  woman  talked 
about  someone  else  it  was  a  sin  and  she  was 
punished.  She  would  be  ducked  under  water. 
Also  if  people  played  games  on  Sunday  they 
would  be  punished.  They  would  have  to  sit 
in  a  stock  all  day.  They  had  to  have  good 
manners  all  the  time. 

— Vivian  Menefee 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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A  Sad  Qirl 

Christmas  toys  make  me  think  of  the  time 
1  had  a  toy  hammer.  I  got  the  present  from 
my  aunt.  I  would  pound  on  walls,  floors, 
tables,  cupboards,  etc.  One  day  I  pounded 
real  hard  on  Dad's  head.  It  really  hurt  his 
head.  He  really  blew  his  top  and  grabbed  my 
hammer.  He  put  it  in  the  cupboard  and  locked 
the  cupboard.  After  that  he  shook  me  hard. 
My  teeth  chattered  so  hard  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  fall  out.  I  saw  there  was  some 
blood  on  his  head  flowing  down  and  I  was 
really  scared.  After  that  I  tried  to  be  more 
careful  with  my  toys.  I  didn't  realize  how 
dangerous  toys  could  be. 

— Nancy  Burns 

Starchins  for  Bmi94  Tr«a$ur« 

I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  search  for  buried 
treasure.  I  have  read  stories  of  pirates  who 
had  chests  of  treasure  long  ago.  I  would  like 
to  look  for  some  treasures  under  the  oceans. 
1  would  like  to  find  old  pirates'  ships  that  have 
been  underwater  for  many  years.  You  v»fould 
find  many  things  in  the  ship.  You  might  find 
a  pirate's  skeleton,  pistol,  big  guns  from  the 
ship,  tools,  and  other  things  he  wore  or 
owned.  Ships  and  treasures  are  now  hard  to 
find  because  they  are  buried  so  deep  in  the 
ocean.  Will  my  wish  ever  come  true? 

— Steven  Schrupp 

Ml  S»«rlnf  CI«M 

We  went  to  the  store  and  bought  material 
for  our  aprons.  We  smocked  our  aprons.  I  will 
take  my  apron  home  with  me  and  show  it  to 
my  mother.  Then  I  will  give  it  to  her.  The 
material  is  cotton. 

We  will  be  learning  how  to  sew  pajamas 
or  night  gowns  and  housecoats,  also. 

We  picked  our  patterns  from  our  style 
books.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
material.  Mrs.  McCoHom  took  the  whole  class 
to  the  store  at  one  time  to  buy  material.  We 
will  learn  the  correct  way  to  lay  out  a  pattern 
and  cut  it  out  and  how  to  put  it  together. 

I  love  to  sew.  1  always  like  to  make  things 
\  can  w6ar, 

— Barbara  Jean  Duncan 
Swimming 

My  favorite  sport  is  swimming.  Swimming 
makes  me  fee!  good.  If  it  is  a  hot  day,  I  like 
to  go  swimming.  I  wish  I  could  go  swimming 
&very  day.  In  the  winter  !  can  not  go  swim- 
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ming  because  it  is  too  cold.  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  warm  days  because  I  love  swimming 
so  well.  Some  people  don't  know  how  to 
swim.  But  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
sport.  I  can  swim  in  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Swimming  is  a  great  enjoyment. 

— Orva  Daniel 

Art 

I  always  look  forward  to  the  weekend  be- 
cause thert  I  can  g6t  started  on  my  art  work. 
It  is  the  most  fun.  1  like  to  draw  still  life.  I 
have  to  practice  and  practice  to  get  the 
shadows  and  dimensions  that  I  want. 

Sometimes  it  takes  all  day  to  get  one  good 
painting  finished.  It  usually  takes  about  three 
months  for  me  to  finish  one  lesson  in  my  art 
book. 

I  am  learning  how  to  draw  cartoons  and  do 
water  color  painting.  Also  I  want  to  be  able 
to  do  many  different  kinds  of  painting  such 
as  still  lifi,  itioderh  art,  and  lahdscapes. 

—Alvlh  Short 

i  like  to  behave  with  good  manners  when 
I  meet  people  or  when  1  go  out  to  eat  or 
when  I  go  to  a  show  or  some  place.  I  think 
good  manners  are  important  so  people  will 
think  you  are  a  good  person.  If  someone  has 
bad  manners  people  will  notice  him  and  they 
will  say  things  to  other  people  about  him. 
Maybe  he  will  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  will 
feel  awful  when  he  acts  with  bad  manners. 
So  good  manners  are  most  important  for 
children  and  teenagers.  I  like  to  have  good 
manners  all  the  time,  so  adults  will  believe 
that  teenagers  are  nice. 

— Shelley  Black 
Clvi^tmaa 

At  our  house  on  Christmas  Eve  w©  opened 
our  gifts.  1  was  so  shocked  when  1  saw  my 
present  under  the  tree  that  1  could  not  bellev® 
my  eyes.  1  thought  it  was  a  television,  but 
I  found  out  it  was  a  record  player.  Besides 
this  gift  1  got  a  story  book  on  the  Monkees, 
two  necklaces,  a  game  of  Ching  Chinese 
checkers,  a  blouse,  and  an  English  cap. 

On  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  we  v^ent  to  my 
cousin's  house  for  dinner.  After  dinner  we 
opened  their  gifts  to  us.  AM  afternoon  w©  had 
a  good  time  at  my  cousin's.  We  left  for  horn© 
at  7:00  that  night.  It  will  be  a  long  lime  before 
I  forget  this  Christmas. 
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